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No. 5.] NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. S3 1 

A reference to Burke's A Vindication of Natural Society (p. 182) is 
misleading in that it leaves the impression that the author was actually 
attacking organized society, whereas the truth is that he was ironical, 
intending his argument as a reductio ad absurdum of Lord Bolingbroke's 
defense of natural religion (Deism). 

Yet in spite of these limitations and defects, Professor Bury's book will 
repay reading. It contains lucid and valuable discussions of thinkers 
whom students of philosophy should know. He quotes more than is nec- 
essary, but his quotations are usually apposite. The book is interesting 
reading because aptly and felicitously expressed. 

In the Epilogue Professor Bury turns prophet. "A day will come, in 
the revolution' of centuries, when a new idea will usurp the place of the 
idea of progress as the directing idea of humanity. Another star, un- 
noticed now or invisible, will climb up the intellectual heaven, and human 
emotions will react to its influence, human plans respond to its guidance. 
It will be the criterion by which progress and all other ideas will be 
judged. And it too will have its successor" (p. 352). Will the attain- 
ment of this new idea which is to supplant the idea of progress mean that 
the human race has progressed? This is a question which not only Pro- 
fessor Bury, but all other devotees of progress, who have not fallen under 
the spell of the ' illusion of finality ', might well ponder. For if they answer 
it affirmatively, the theory of the relativity of the idea of progress is 
contradicted, but if they answer it negatively, they take a position not far 
removed from the much-maligned cycle theory of the ancients. 

Daniel Sommer Robinson. 
University of Wisconsin. 

The Secret Happiness or Salvation through Growth. By Edmond 
Holmes. New York, E. P. Dutton & Company, 1021. — pp. x, 360. 
The reader will examine a book with such a title in the fear of being 
insulted by some fantastic half-thinking. He will be surprised and grati- 
fied to find this book is full of clear thinking and lucid expression. The 
author challenges the reader's attention from the first page to the last with 
a kindly, humane purpose which he happily expresses as "the higher 
agnosticism — the faith that is so secure that it does not ask to be formu^ 
lated" (p. viii). Secrets of happiness are usually shouted in the street as 
patent medicines are sold at the fair. This secret of happiness comes with 
the persuasive force of the still small voice. 

Part I is an analysis of the passing of the feudal order. In feudalism 
the hope of happiness centers in externality and force. Part II undertakes 
the more difficult task of interpreting modern science, especially modern 
biological science, in other than feudalistic terms. Externality is written 
large in scientific discussion and research. Force is the god of "heredity 
and environment." Faith in the validity of the internal categories rests 
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upon our success in showing the limitation and insufficiency of the external 
ones of science. Reason must be reconciled with intuition. Here is a 
major philosophical problem and it is discussed in a novel and brilliant 
manner by the author. The argument is cumulative and persuasive. 
Part III elaborates the idea of growth as the process of realizing potenti- 
alities. In order to conceive these potentialities as other than external, 
recourse must be had to the idea of interpenetration of the individual and 
the universal. At this point in the argument some form of the ' concrete 
universal ' makes its appearance. " When we say that the true life of man 
is ' buried ' we mean that what is real in the individual life is the life be- 
yond individuality, the life of nature in her unity and totality, the life of 
the All. To realize that life, to realize his oneness with the eternal, 
changeless soul of Nature, to realize that his inmost soul is her soul, that 
his true self is her self — to realize this supreme truth, not as a formula, 
nor as a proposition, nor even as the central idea in a system, but as the 
central fact of his own being — to realize it by living it, by growing into 
oneness with it, by being embraced by it, by being absorbed into it — this 
(if he could but know it) is the ideal end of man's existence and the 
central purpose of his life" (p. 215). Part IV examines in greater psy- 
chological detail what it means to grow in feeling, thought and conduct, 
and inferences are drawn concerning the aims and practices of education. 
Part V concludes the book with the author's description of the happy 
man. He who would find happiness must seek it through the self-efface- 
ment of love. Selfish desire must be burned away in cosmic passion. 

The meaning of the book is familiar to lovers of Plato, Spinoza, Kant 
and Hegel. The detail is modern, interesting and persuasive. The age- 
old questions recur at the end: Why seek to be happy? Is self-denial an 
insincere mask of self-assertion? How may one save his life by losing it? 
Is the individual lost in the universal? Is the author's formula for happi- 
ness universal — i.e., may all men be happy through absorption in cosmic 
love, or are there individual differences that make some men most happy 
in hate and malice? 

H. G. Townsend. 
Smith College. 

Some Modern Conceptions of Natural Law. By Marie T. Collins. 

Lancaster, Pa., and New York, Longmans, Green & Company, 1920. — 

pp. vi, 103. 

This work is a critical study in contrasts within the field of present-day 
idealistic metaphysics. Idealists are divided into two groups: (1) 'psy- 
chological' and (2) 'logical'. The psychological group, represented by 
the writings of Ward, Royce and A. E. Taylor, endeavors to interpret the 
world in terms of mind on its presentative side — i.e., in terms of sensation, 
feeling and impulse, with a marked tendency to treat the individual center 
of subjective consciousness as ultimate. For this group, reality consists 



